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Education for Statesmanship 
Rev. Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. 


HEN is a politician a statesman? Recent po- 

litical events have brought to the fore again 

the perennial debate of politician vs. states- 
man. In a democracy can a man be a statesman? Musi 
he be a politician? When a successful politician finally 
achieves eminence and power can he become a states- 
man overnight ? Can a man who has the qualities of a 
statesman fight his way up the slippery ladder of pol- 
itics, our American cursus honorum, without being 
spoiled by political corruption ? Is it possible only for a 
man of independent wealth to survive untainted? By 
what education can we get young Americans ready for 
genuine statesmanship if the opportunity for such high 
service ever comes to them? 

When I am asked what I think ought to be done 
about educating young Americans for statesmanship | 
feel like saying: “Ask Nicholas Murray Butler” or 
“Ask Owen D. Young.” They have given the answer 
many times but nobody seems to listen. 

How educate for statesmanship, for public service, 
for citizenship? The answer is not a curriculum but a 
philosophy. Without a philosophy the same curriculum 
will turn out leading criminals that with a philosophy 
will turn out leading statesmen. But you can’t have a 
philosophy without principles and you can’t have prin- 
ciples without religion. Over a hundred years age 
Daniel Webster said: “Whatever makes men good 
Christians makes them good citizens.” Only good citi- 
zens make good statesmen. 


Religion Belongs in Education 

We simply must get religion back into education 
somehow. We Americans decided in 1781 (that’s the 
year “we” wrote the United States Constitution) that 
the separation of Church and State would be a good 
thing for America. Therefore, we argued about 1840, 
the separation of Church and School would be a good 
thing for America. That conclusion doesn’t follow at 
all, but something else has followed, a thing nobody 
intended and few foresaw but which now everybody 
deplores — the separation of Church and Home. 
Nearly seven out of every ten people in the United 





States have little or no religion in their lives because 
seven out of ten have no church affiliation and little or 
no church attendance. Worse than that, seven out of 
every ten children are being educated in the United 
States without any religious instruction. If we want 
pagan statesmen and a pagan country we will get both 
this way. But since 1914 we have learned what harm 
pagan statesmen can do. 

A thoroughgoing pagan is a man who is 100 per cent 
selfish. A thoroughgoing Christian is a man who is 100 
per cent unselfish. We used to get such men in the past 
by an education that included a study of literature, art, 
science, philosophy, and religion. In the United States 
we have pretty generally thrown out philosophy and 
religion and a large percentage of literature (Latin and 
Greek). We have kept a certain amount of literature, 
mostly second-rate literature, and we have expanded 
science enormously. We have thrown out 50 per cent 
of the ingredients necessary to make a man. Is that 
why we are only half-baked? Is that why our so-called 
world leaders led us into a war and a depression ? 


Old and New Humanism 


Will the New Humanism save us? The New Human- 
ists say, “Less science, more philosophy and literature.” 
No, the New Humanists can give us only “first aid to 
the injured,” because philosophy and literature with- 
out religion is only a good emergency antidote for a 
world that is poisoned with an overdose of science. 
The New Humanism is only something to do “till the 
doctor comes.” Only the Old Humanism can save us 
because only the Old Humanism offered a balanced diet 
of literature, art, science, philosophy, and religion. And 
by philosophy I mean Scholastic Philosophy. It is not 
enough to develop a man’s body and intellect. We must 
teach him to develop all of himself — his body, intel- 
lect, emotions, and will. 

The Old Humanism was highly developed by the 
Greeks, but they missed complete and permanent suc- 
cess because their religion became too thinly diluted 
with naturalism to sustain a moral life not to speak of 
a genuinely spiritual life. The Old Humanism was re- 
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vived in the Renaissance. The revival divided into two 
movements, the Pagan Renaissance which repeated the 
failure of the Greeks by rejecting philosophy and re- 
ligion and the Christian Renaissance which was too 
handicapped by the relentless opposition of the Pagan 
Renaissance and by the bitter religious wars of the 
Reformation to achieve its highest levels of permanent 
success among either Protestants or Catholics. 


The Cry for Statesmen 

But every time a Tennyson sings of a “parliament 
of man and a federation of the world” or a Woodrow 
Wilson pleads for a League of Nations, some deep in- 
stinct in our nature that craves unity and union re- 
sponds. From the bottom of our hearts goes up a cry 
not for soldiers but for statesmen who can bring back 
into the world the World Peace of the ancient Pax 
Romana. The dream is so alluring that we give ear to 
the suggestion of a World State, even of a World 
Church. (The Catholic Church is in name and destiny 
a World Church.) 

The Greeks were before us in dreaming this dream. 
Plato’s Republic is nothing else but a Utopia, an ideal 
state. In that ideal state his ideal citizen, whose virtues 
made the state possible, would be distinguished by four 
virtues — prudence, fortitude, temperance, and justice. 
Notice that by these virtues man’s powers are kept in 
the middle of the road —- the intellect by prudence, the 
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emotions by fortitude and temperance, and the will by 
justice. 

Several centuries after Plato his Ideal Citizen, the 
Perfect Man, actually lived on earth. His name was 
Jesus Christ. He, too, talked about an ideal country. 
He called it the Kingdom of God. Its ideal citizen had 
three fundamental virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
Not the cautious moderation of the Greeks but the 
generous giving of oneself to God and fellow men up to 
the “last full measure of devotion” — the intellect was 
to rise from prudence to faith, the emotions from for- 
titude and temperance to hope, the will from justice 
to charity. 

Our future statesmen must know human nature 
thoroughly. Above all they must know human nature at 
its best—as it would be in Plato’s Republic and 
Christ’s Kingdom of God. A statesman will not be a 
specialist in science. A scientist, too often nowadays, 
has specialized so narrowly that he is a mere workman 
who sees no farther than the end of his nose even when 
his eye looks through a microscope or telescope. A 
statesman must be an artist who can see beyond today 
into tomorrow and beyond tomorrow, even into eternity. 
Our statesman will find human nature at its best in that 
expression of itself that has endured — the classics in 
literature, art, science, philosophy, and religion. That 
education he can get only in a classical high school, a 
liberal-arts college, and a Christian home. 


Qui Docet, Discit 


By Peccavi 


Editor's Note. Are children’s homework marks in reality based on the 
father’s arithmetic and geography and the mother’s grammar and language? 
The experience here related is all too general. It should serve as an 
examination of conscience for teachers. The study suggested at the end 
of the article is urgently passed on to schools of education. In any case, 
the reader will enjoy this well-written, incisive analysis of the homework 
problem. 


ANY times during the past seven years has the 

M occasion repeated itself; a single instance will, 

I am sure, serve to define it. Not long since, 

my small son came to me for help in solving a problem 

in arithmetic. It was not difficult, merely a matter of 

finding the least common multiple of five fractions. I 

began to work it, using what I had been taught was 

the quickest and easiest method; and in a few minutes 
we had the answer. Only, Robert was not satisfied. 

“The answer is right, Daddy,” said he; “but that is 
not the way the Sister had us getting it today.” 

“What way was that?” I asked. 

“T can’t remember now,” he answered. “That’s why 
I had to ask you to help me.” 

“Suppose we look up the method in the book” was 
the only suggestion that occurred to me. We looked at 
the explanation given in the text and after a while we 
managed to complete the whole assignment according 
—at least as far as I was concerned — to an entirely 
new and very much better technique. 

I am wondering, however, which of us, Robert or I, 
profited most. Not only that, but I am wondering 
about the whole subject of “homework.” Is it valuable 


as a pedagogical device either educationally or psycho- 
logically? Or is it something which, having been 
started, is clung to through force of habit ? 


What is the Result? 


That there are answers to my questions I have no 
doubt. I know a number of studies have been made, but 
any that I have happened to see fall somewhat short 
of ultimate satisfaction. There are teachers who favor 
no homework at all and those who favor a limited 
amount. In one state, for instance, the practice is pro- 
hibited by law; and in another, children under fifteen 
are permitted to carry home not more than three 
pounds of books. I have yet to encounter, however, a 
study which delves deeply enough into the subject to 
strike the substratum of actuality. One that I have re- 
cently read makes a great point of the fact that by 
bringing home a long list of assignments to fulfill which 
he must needs rely upon his parents for aid, the child 
is acting as a messenger of culture between the school 
and the home, thereby increasing the influence of the 
school to affect the further education of the parents — 
an idea which seems to do little more than indicate the 
necessity of more intelligence in treating the problem. 
At least the influence — cultural, that is — of my seven 
years of experience of learning by teaching small 
Robert has been hardly apparent. Hence, I am still 
wondering if the principal result of homework is not 
something other than that generally accepted. 
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I should like to know, among other things, the rela- 
tionship between the quality of work done at home 
and that done in the classroom’: Then, too, I should 
like to know which subjects are best done among those 
assigned as homework. And finally, I should like to 
know what effect the practice has upon parents, not 
educationally but temperamentally. 

My own experience as a pupil is not, I am well 
aware, of absorbing interest; but some reference to it 
may serve to make clear my point. My difficulty, like 
Robert’s, was arithmetic. I could not understand it, 
did not like it, and even to this day I have trouble 
balancing my checkbook. My father was very clever 
at it. He helped me. That is, he worked the problems 
assigned, explaining them as he proceeded, and I duti- 
fully copied them out and presented them. My home- 
work was invariably correct; but unfortunately there 
was classroom work and there were examinations. The 
result was that in spite of the perfection of the work 
| presented each morning my report card never showed 
a grade much above passing. I did not understand 
arithmetic whether taught in the classroom by a kind 
and patient teacher or at home by my kind but not- 
so-patient father, who always became exasperated that 
a child of his could be so stupid. No profit accrued to 
anyone concerned: my highly educated father devel- 
oped nothing but bad temper, I nothing but a sense 
of dependency in matters mathematical, and my 
teacher —if her sense of humor was sufficient — 
nothing but respect for my father’s skill in the subject. 

My small son is being much better taught than I was 
— not by me, as must be very evident. Nevertheless he 
frequently gets into difficulty and comes to me; with 
what result I have tried to indicate. At least I realize 
that I cannot afford exasperation. 


The Parent Teacher 


In the experience of how many persons is this sort 
of thing not duplicated? And is it not invariably in 
connection with arithmetic? I am convinced that arith- 
metic gives more trouble as homework than any other 
subject, not only to pupils but to their parents as well. 
But I am also convinced that research would indicate 
that, as homework, it is the subject most perfectly 
done, much better done as such than in the classroom. 
But to what end except that the pupils’ fathers receive 
daily grades of 100? 

The children’s fathers likewise receive perfect scores 
for their work in geography — when the assignment is 
written. Of this fact I am also convinced. Fathers are 
more interested in geography and arithmetic than in 
any other subject; perhaps because these subjects 
most nearly fit into their occupations. As a matter of 
speculation I should like to venture that fathers do 
most of the homework. Mothers are busy with the 
after-dinner tasks; fathers are idle — or shall we say, 
at best, busy —- with the newspaper and so are easy 
prey for small Roberts or small Susans, for even small 
Susans are none too bright in these studies. But even 
so, mothers are not wholly immune. Only the other 
evening I heard Robert in the kitchen asking his 
mother for a subject to write about, and he always 
goes to her for grammar. What the good Sister’s opin- 
ion of his mother’s grammar is has not yet been 
revealed; it can hardly be less than favorable. 
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Intellectual Dependence 

Is the condition which I have been — vainly, it 
seems to me—trying to indicate at all general; or 
am I merely straining at the proverbial small insect ? 
One may say, “Suppose it is; what harm?” But would 
he be justified? I think not. I think that there may be 
great harm, and that there frequently is. 

It is not that homework is so heavily influenced by 
parents as to be theirs almost entirely that makes it 
pernicious. It is that, in a measure, because the pupil 
receives credit for something he has not done, for 
something which perhaps he does not understand. 
Rather, it is that the practice makes for intellectual 
dependence, providing, as it does, an ever-ready help 
in time of trouble. Besides, what do parents know 
about teaching, one of the finest of the arts; and what 
harm may they not do to the authority of the teacher 
by such comments, casual though they be, as, ‘“‘That’s 
a funny way to do compound interest; I was not 
taught that way. Here, see how much better this way 
is. If the teacher objects, just tell her that I showed 
you how it should be done.” 

Again, I wonder if there is not some risk from the 
point of view of psychology. Parents are not trained 
to teach; they may easily serve merely to confuse. But 
more important than this, they should not be expected 
to teach. The school is the place in which the pupil 
should learn arithmetic, geography, grammar, and the 
rest. All the home should do, or be expected to do, is 
to provide encouragement of progress and appreciation 
of achievement. These last are easy, to be sure, but 
they are none the less necessary. And easy though they 
be, how often are they absent from the nightly sessions 
— when Robert and Susan fail to understand and the 
subsequent scolding dissolves in a shower of tears. 

Might it not be well for the whole subject of home- 
work to be made the object of intensive study by 
adequately trained investigators so that one might 
come to some conclusion about it? Surely, while it is 
practiced as a means of recitation preparation and of 
review of material presented, it is just as frequently 
haphazardly assigned for no particular reason except 
that it emphasizes the idea that going to school is a 
serious undertaking, never for a moment to be for- 
gotten. 

He who teaches undoubtedly learns; but is it not of 
far greater importance that he who is taught should 
likewise learn: o 

GAMES HELP ORAL READING 
Sister M. Petrona 

If confronted by a class of inferior and indifferent oral 
readers try the old-fashioned game of “Drop the Handker- 
chief,” including the “‘mush-pot” idea, and watch results. 

Have the class form a circle, reader in hand, ready for the 
recitation. The teacher calls upon a child to read saying, “Jack 
may be ‘It.’ Jack reads until one of the ring discovers a 
mistake. 

He says the word correctly and continues to read when 
Jack takes his place in the “mush pot.’ The second reader is 
sent to the same fate as soon as he misses a word. The one 
in the “mush pot” may be released if he should discover a 
mistake by the reader before anyone else in the circle. If the 
reader makes no mistake, he may “drop the handkerchief” to 
any pupil he wishes by calling the pupil’s name, who immedi- 
ately proceeds to read. Thus the game continues. 





of the junior high school, but as its friend, being 

myself the principal of a school of this type. Since 
its inception twenty years ago, the junior high school 
has gradually developed into a very definite, wide- 
spread, and generally successful part of the public- 
school system of the United States. Its combination 
of grades seven, eight, and nine; its insistence on 
differentiated curricula; its provision of departmental 
instruction; its stressing of socializing activities; and 
its efforts to improve teaching technique are recognized 
characteristics of the junior high school of today. 
About some of those characteristics there is still a 
difference of opinion among schoolmen; but on the 
whole the junior high school seems to be proceeding 
sanely and successfully. 

However, there are certain junior-high-school prob- 
lems which even its friends would do well to ponder 
carefully before they feel too certain of their solution. 
It is in these problems that some see the need for 
caution. Without attempting to solve these problems, 
let us notice some points where caution is needed. 


I ESSAY this role of cautioner not as an opponent 


Individual Differences 

The first matter in which doubt assails the thought- 
ful junior-high-school executive is the question of just 
where the differentiation of curricula should begin. 
The theory is that, since pupils differ widely in abil- 
ities and interests, their educational treatment should 
also be different. Of course, to carry this idea to its 
logical conclusion would require an individual program 
of studies for every individual, child; for the in- 
dividuals are all different. But this unit treatment of 
children is neither practicable nor necessary; because 
there are enough similarities among any large number 
of individuals to permit us to separate them into a 
few generally homogeneous groups. These groups make 
up the differentiated sections of the student body in 
the junior high school. 

The plan most in vogue is to divide pupils into two 
or more groups at the start of grade seven. One group 
usually begins the study of a foreign language; an- 
other confines itself to traditional elementary subjects ; 
and a third section takes intensive shop or domestic- 
arts work. 

But many feel that this early stratification of pupils 
is unwise. The trouble is that no thoroughly satis- 
factory system has yet been devised to apportion the 
pupils among the different courses. This is not the 
place to go into any elaborate discussion of the matter. 
Our caution is simply this: that we should question 
seriously the wisdom of too early differentiation, with- 
out proper guidance. Many junior high schools are 
attempting to solve this problem by restricting all 
seventh-grade pupils to a prescribed curriculum of 
general subject matter, deferring the differentiated 
courses until the eighth grade. Some go even further, 
and delay the division until the ninth grade. Under 


Jumior-Hiih-School Cautions 


William T. Miller 


these plans it is possible to secure a better insight into 
the type of course best suited to the pupil. Whether 
we start the process in grade seven, grade eight, or 
grade nine, we must have some logical and psycho- 
logical reason for our procedure. There is need for 
some thoughtful attention to this problem of where the 
division of curricula should begin. 


Industrial Education 

Next in order of importance is the problem of the 
regulation and control of shopwork or industrial edu- 
cation in the junior high school. There are undoubtedly 
boys and girls who are “motor-minded,”’ who can 
achieve their highest development in some form of 
handwork. For such children, shop and domestic-arts 
work should be and is provided in the junior high 
school. But this type of work holds great interest for 
almost all normal boys and girls; and unless we are 
careful, it will monopolize the attention of pupils 
whose talents should be exercised on mental rather 
than manual activities. Some simple manual training 
—an hour or two a week —is probably a good thing 
for all youngsters. But the intensive industrial work 
that takes from six to eight hours of a pupil’s week 
should be scrutinized with care. Such courses are un- 
doubtedly good for perhaps 20 per cent of the pupils 
of the average junior high school; but careful restric- 
tion should be placed on the selection of such work. 
A recent survey in Boston laid down the dictum that 
the space and teaching force utilized in industrial work 
should not exceed 20 per cent of the space and 
personnel devoted to academic activities. This is not 
to say that no bright child should do industrial work 
or that only the dullards should work in shops. But 
the caution we would here enjoin is this: study well 
the educational objectives of shopwork, and make 
shopwork serve these objectives as a means and not 
an end in itself. 


Socializing Activities 

The third matter demanding study by junior-high- 
school administrators is that of socializing activities. 
It is clear enough that the adolescent period is one of 
growing social consciousness. For this reason there 
has been a great development of so-called extra- 
curricular activities aimed at the satisfaction of this 
social urge. Clubwork of one kind or another has a 
justifiable place in the junior high school, but it can 
be and often is overdone. 

Rather extravagant claims are sometimes made for 
clubwork. It is supposed to teach codperation, loyalty, 
good sportsmanship, self-reliance, and other traits of 
good character. It is supposed to add an element of 
interest to regular schoolwork, to satisfy the desire for 
a hobby, to train for the worthy use of leisure, and to 
increase vocational efficiency. Without a doubt some 
forms of club activity do foster some of these desirable 
aims; but in the case of some other kinds of clubs it 
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requires a vivid imagination to see their educational 
advantages. 

Merely extending the club system for its own sake 
is poor policy. The slogan, “A club for every pupil, 
ind every pupil in a club,” assumes that there is a club 
suitable and profitable for every child, which is very 
seldom true. Likewise, it is hardly sensible to devote 
several periods a week to clubwork, to the detriment 
of academic study. Caution number three seems well 
founded: that we should utilize extracurricular and 
socializing activities in the junior high school only to 
ihe extent that they can be demonstrated to be edu- 
cationally worth while to the pupils. 


Regulating Speed 

Last but far from least in this little quartet of 
cautions is the regulation of the educational speed of 
the junior high school. A phenomenon which disturbs 
some school people is the pushing down of certain 
subject matter lower and lower into the grades. In the 
reorganization of subject matter which has been a 
marked feature of the junior-high-school program, 
many items of science, mathematics, language, and 
social science appear in seventh- and eighth-grade 
outlines. 

In many cases this reorganization makes for econ- 
omy of time by eliminating unnecessary material; but 
the danger is that necessary fundamentals may thus 
be crowded out. Of course there is a great deal of dis- 
cussion today about the value of what is sometimes 
called “traditional” subject matter. “Tradition” seems 
to be in a bad odor, in education, though why this 
should be so is hard to see. There is no doubt that thor- 
oughness and drill in fundamental-skill operations is 
needed in all grades. True, this drill is the peculiar 
responsibility of the elementary school; but it cannot 
be neglected at any stage of the educational journey. 

The passion for speed in everything has had a bad 
effect on educational thought. There is a law of 
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“diminishing returns” in education as well as in eco- 
nomics. Beginning a certain study a year earlier may 
save time. But if the study is begun so early that the 
pupils are too immature to profit by it, then time is 
lost instead of saved. It is like saving money. **A dollar 
saved is a dollar earned” sounds very thrifty; but if 
the dollar is saved at the expense of adequate food or 
clothing, it may result only in ultimate loss in the 
form of medical fees. The economy of time in the 
junior high school may work out in the same way. If, 
in saving a year by the early introduction of French, 
we sacrifice the fundamentals of English, then we will 
surely run foul of the law of diminishing returns; for 
our apparent economy becomes an actual extravagance. 

We are not attempting to say where or when sec- 
ondary work should be introduced into the junior-high- 
school program. We are only advising a fourth 
caution: that we must be careful not to substitute 
speed for accuracy nor to sacrifice fundamentals for 
rapid advancement. In this caution, as in the three 
previous ones, we have no intention to indict the 
junior high school, as such, for any educational crimes 
or misdemeanors. Like all new developments, the 
junior high school is bound to be subject to errors of 
judgment. The important thing is that those who shape 
its destiny must not close their eyes to the warning 
signs of constructive criticism. We do not have to 
condemn the junior high school in order to improve 
its policies. 

“Drive Cautiously” does not necessarily mean that 
we must stop entirely. This rule of the road is equally 
applicable to those who are driving the junior-high- 
school machine. The fact that there is well-founded 
doubt about the four problems treated above, makes 
it advisable to devote careful study to these matters, 
and to “drive cautiously.” An injunction that might 
well be heeded by others in the drivers’ seats in edu- 
cational work, as well as the protagonists of the junior 
high school. 





The Missionary Arrives.—The picture represents the arrival of the missionary priest at an Eskimo village. The 

chief, surrounded by his people, has come out to meet the missionary. The priest is carrying a medical mission kit. 

The original painting of this picture was recently completed by Mr. Frederick Knight, for the headquarters of the 
Catholic Medical Mission Board in New York City. 
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Methods of Art Teaching, 


for Lower Grades H. Francis James 


IV. DRAWING THE TOYS 


ERE we are beginning a new year — starting 
H classes once more after the children have had 

a little vacation and have had some at least of 
their wishes realized in the shapes of toys! They have 
played with them — played with them so much that 
they have visualized them and perhaps even dissected 
them; they have, of course, even played with the toys 
of their brothers and sisters and playmates. So they are 
familiar with those intriguing playthings and wish to 
show them to everyone; they have heavy hearts when 
they have to leave them and take their books instead! 
Why not have some of the children (a few at a time) 
bring some of their smaller toys to the classroom and 
make drawings of them? What pride they will have in 
showing to others the beautiful new wagons, fire 
wagons, and musical tops! If we believe that we can 
do best that which we like best and are most familiar 
with —if we believe in the play instinct and in the 
controlling of it, in such a manner that we may procure 
valuable results — then why not do some object draw- 
ing (using toys) and design. For in design also, we may 
most appropriately use toys as motifs with amusing 
and intriguing results. Then, of course, we must use 
color. 

The winter months are the ideal time to introduce 
object drawing and the changing of these shapes to 
motifs which we may use to decorate and beautify little 
book covers, hand-constructed boxes or wooden objects. 
The days are gloomy, specimens cannot be brought in 
from the garden or fields — now is the time to ask 
children to bring their toys to school with them — be- 
fore the varnish is even worn off; perhaps some of the 
more generous ones who have many, many toys might 
even give one to others less fortunate! But this gen- 
erosity might be contagious and bring about complaints 
from the parents! 

Have several lessons in drawing from the object — 
thinking all the time of the good placing of the toys 
within a certain rectangle —in other words, thinking 
of the composition of the picture. It is good practice 
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Fig. 1. Toy Drawing Showing Good Spacing and Accent 
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also to have all toys put away after the first sketch, 
and ask that a drawing be made from memory. 

One should remember constantly that the objective of 
these exercises is to develop in the children the spon- 
taneous free expression which they get from these toy 
shapes — so let the child draw the little wagon as he 
wishes without regard as to the accuracy of the sketch. 
However, here is a golden opportunity to not only have 
the child draw from his perception and imagination, 
but to compel him to think as he draws. By this I mean 
that the teacher should tell the child that it is good to 
imagine that the sun is shining from one side, and that 
this being so, all the lines on one side of the wagon 
should be lighter than upon the other (Fig. 1). Thus 
the shadow is upon the other side, and the lines should 
be heavier. A sun might even be introduced into the 
sketch, but well outside the rectangle, so as to make 
this more understandable. This making the lines 
heavier on one side of a drawing is called “accent” 
and should appear in all drawings, and should be notice- 
able even when color has been used to make the toys 
seem real. For, of course, we should let the child riot 
in the use of colored crayons or water colors to show 
the brilliant colors of their possessions. 

On page 7 of Book 2 (Practical Drawing Correlated 
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Toy Drawing Using Imaginative Figures to 
Express Life 


Art Edition) will be seen some toys that might have 
been drawn by children, but I would suggest that some- 
thing else (something very vital) be added! And here 
may be given an illustration of the manner in which one 
may develop the child’s creative instinct. For I would 
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Fig. 3. Drawing of Toy Showing (A) No Accent; 
(B) Accent 


have the drawings of the toys made upon a large piece 
of paper — nine by twelve inches — and then ask the 
class to not only draw the toys but draw figures of little 
gnomes or dwarfs or pygmies playing with these toys. 
Immediately the children will imagine one or more of 
these diminutive people playing in abandonment, and 
life will be introduced — much life! (Fig. 2.) Compare 
Figures 1 and 2. 

Now that all have drawn toys of their own directly 
from the object placed in front of them on the desks 
or on the teacher’s desk, ask the children (for home- 
work) to look very carefully at other toys which they 
may have at home or which they may see in shop win- 
dows, and come to class prepared to make sketches of 
these from memory. This has already been mentioned 
at the beginning of this article, and will induce careful 
observation on the part of the children: for they will 
want you to know, and particularly they will want 
their classmates to know, that they have other and 
perhaps larger beautiful Christmas presents at home. 
This time ask them to show how they would play with 
them if they had them on the playground. Be sure to 
see that accent has been carefully shown, and then in 
recompense have the drawings finished in color — lots 
of color. Figure 3 shows one drawing without accent 
and the other with accent. 

Now that these shapes are vividly in the minds of 
the children, let’s suggest the making of a poster which 
will put into their fertile minds the joy that there is in 
giving. Let us ask that a big letter be drawn — the 
first letter of the name of the toy which they might 
give to their brother or sister or friend next Christmas; 
draw this letter a little to one side and near the top of 
the nine-by-twelve-inch sheet of paper. At the bottom 
should be printed in letters a little smaller than the 
initial letter at the top the words: “FOR YOU” or “I 
GIVE.” In the space between should be drawn the out- 
line of the toy the child has in mind. The colored 
crayons should then be applied in short regular and 
vertical strokes. This short vertical stroke is far more 
decorative than if the child is allowed to leave the 
crayon upon the paper and use a zigzag scribbling 
stroke rapidly to fill in the space to be colored. Then, 
too — and most important to remember — this practice 
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in making such regular strokes is a wonderful help in 
the printing of letters which they will do later. Lastly, 
ask that the point of the crayon be worn down until it 
makes a clear, wide mark (about a sixteenth of an inch 
wide) and then outline the drawing very carefully. This 
will cover many of the slight irregularities of the 
strokes first made, and give a finished appearance to 
the poster. There is one more thing to do, and this is 
perhaps the most difficult part of the lesson to explain 
to the children. This thing is to ask that all try to 
join the initial letter and the letters at the bottom of 
the poster in some indefinite way (Fig. 4). In my first 
article (September) it will be noticed in Figure 5 of 
that issue, that the large letter and the butterflies seem 
to be woven together; in the November article, this 
same principle is demonstrated in the Thanksgiving 
Poster (Fig. 4), for the arrow seems to join the mes- 
sage with the illustration. This Toy Poster will have a 
better appearance if the initial letter at the top of the 
paper is inclosed within a rectangle, and here again I 
have shown how this letter may be incorporated into 
the picture element. 

Since this principle of utilizing a child’s knowledge 
of a certain thing or object in as many different ways as 
possible is a sound one, let us carry out this idea of toy 
drawing into design, and then suggest some problem in 
which this simple design may be applied. In Book 3 of 
Practical Drawing Correlated Art Edition, ov page 14, 
are simple shapes drawn upon one-quarter-inch squared 
paper. A little house (toy house) is a fine example, as 
many of the children probably have a little wooden or 
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Fig. 4. Toy Poster With Message Joined to Picture 
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cardboard house at home. I would make the suggestion 
that the house be first drawn upon a separate piece of 
paper, and here again I repeat that in addition to this 
shape (little house) another shape should be drawn 
near the house — something which is suggested by the 
house — a smaller shape. There should be a large shape 
and a smaller one; the dominant and the subordinate 
shape, and the two should have something in common. 
This is called Unity in the different shapes, or parts of 
the motif (Fig. 5). Thus we have unity and also vari- 
ety, which makes a border design so much more inter- 
esting. In Figure 5, I have thought of a shade tree, and 
notice that I have paid no attention to the size of the 
tree as compared to that of the house — for this is not 
necessary — but I have made the tree shape fit into the 
space between the houses! That is important to remem- 
ber. A designer — and all the children are designers in 
this exercise — may change the actual natural shapes 
of things as they desire: this makes for originality. A 
tree seems necessary for a comfortable home, but it 
should not be so large, for it is the subordinate or sec- 
ond-in-importance shape. Now let us illustrate another 
principle of design; namely, that of, let us say, con- 
nection. The linking of one shape to the other, like a tie 
over notes, the tying of one motif to another is quite 
subtle, but not at all difficult. Notice how the roots of 
one tree tie with the roots of the next tree, and notice 
how the smoke from one chimney ties with the smoke 
of the next chimney. This smoke, by the way, suggests 
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Border Design Showing Dominant and Subordinate Shapes 


life too, which always makes designs more interesting 
Often lines may be used in back of the design, or the 
design or motif may be merely outlined. 

These designs should be colored, by all means, anc 
care should be used in laying short vertical strokes as 
shown in the illustration. Since color harmony is 
studied always in design, it might be well to reviev 
the color schemes already studied, and ask the children 
to use two analogous colors, or two complementary 
colors, as green and red or blue and orange. If a little 
more variety is desired, then use two shades of each 
color, as shown at the right in Figure 5. Good results 
may also be procured if light careful strokes of black 
or some of the other colors be laid over the red. 

Now, no problem in design is justifiable unless one 
has thought of applying this little decoration to some 
useful article; in this manner we follow that maxim 
that everything made should have use plus beauty. One 
may always make a booklet and apply the above borde: 
design to the cover of the booklet, even on both sides 
Very likely an exercise in paper folding or cardboard 
construction has been carried out and this may be 
decorated. When the children have carefully drawn the 
box or basket and are ready to paste the sides together. 
the design should be applied and colored before the 
project is assembled. Plans for the making of such 
basket or boxes of different shapes are suggested on 
pages 16 and 17 in Books 1 and 2 of the Practical Draw- 
ing Correlated Art Edition. 


The Miracle Lady of Lourdes 


By a Sister of Mercy 


Cast of Characters: The Blessed Virgin (Lady of Lourdes), 
Bernardette Soubirous, Chronicler, Procession group. 

Time: Last apparition of Our Lady to Bernardette.* 

Place: The Rocks of Massabielle near Lourdes, France. 

| Chronicler gives the history of the tableau before curtain 
is drawn. | 

CHRONICLER: Almost one hundred years ago, there lived 
at Lourdes, in France, a little peasant girl, named Bernardette 
Soubirous. She was a good little girl whom everybody loved 
for her modesty, honesty, and piety. 

Bernardette’s parents were very, very poor, so the children 
of the family frequently went out into the forest to gather 
wood for the fire. Bernardette took her. turn like all the 
others, and it was while she was gathering wood, one day, 
that she discovered in the rocks, a little grotto which she 
thought a very pretty place. There she used to kneel down 


*This dramatization is especially appropriate this year since Bernardette has 
just been canonized. The feast of Our Lady of Lourdes is February 11. 


and say her rosary, and it was there, also, that the Blessec 
Virgin appeared to her fifteen times. 

The tableau which we are presenting today, represents the 
last apparition of Our Lady to Bernardette. At the hour ot 
noon, as the Angelus was sounding from every belfry in the 
Pyrenees, Bernardette beheld for the fifteenth time the 
beautiful vision of Our Lady. On this occasion the Blessed 
Virgin showed Bernardette the miraculous fountain oi 
Lourdes, whose waters are still flowing, and by which so 
many marvelous cures have been made. In answer to Bernar 
dette’s question, Our Lady proclaimed her title of the Im- 
maculate Conception. 

If ever you go to France, you may visit the grotto wher« 
Bernardette saw Our Lady. | Exit.] 

[Curtain is drawn as chimes off stage are ringing th 
Angelus. Bernardette is saying aloud her rosary (in French 
if desired). She is kneeling just to one side of the Grotto 
Our Blessed Lady is holding her rosary with both hands ana 
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appears to be pleased as she watches and listens to Bernar- 
dette’s prayer. After the recitation of one or two Hail Marys, 
Our Lady speaks. | " 

Our Lapy: Bernardette, your prayers are sweetest, 
sweetest music to me. Oh, ever and often say your Chaplet 
here at this grotto, where I shall ever be near. And in your 
prayers, remember especially, all poor sinners that they may 
be saved from their wicked ways. 

BERNARDETTE: My beautiful Lady! My beautiful Lady! 

Our Lapy: I have a message for you to take to Peére 
Peyramale. Tell him that a shrine must be erected here at 
this place, and that the people must come to it in procession. 

BERNARDETTE: Ah, but the Curé will not listen to me. He 
says I fancy all the things I tell him about you; he says I 
dream it all —or else that I am sick of a fever. Only yester- 
day he told me to ask you to make that wild-rose bush bloom 
as a sign of the truth of these things I say [indicates bush at 
hase of rock |. 

Our Lapy: The Curé shall see and believe, my little one. 
Trust me always. Now I wish you to rise from your knees, 
go and drink, and wash at the fountain. 

BERNARDETTE: My Lady, I do not like to leave you for a 
minute, but I will go as you have said. Please stay until I 
have returned. [Bernardette commences to walk off stage. | 

Our Lapy: Bernardette, do not go there, I have not 
spoken of drinking from the Gave River; drink from the 
fountain; See, it is there [pointing to the huge rock at her 
right]. 

BERNARDETTE: [ Bernardette fumbles at the rocks for a few 
seconds until the water begins to pour through the opening. | 
Oh, Lady, is it not as we say, magic? Never before was there 
water flowing from these rocks! 

Our Lapy: Yes, truly, Bernardette — heavenly magic — 
a gift to Lourdes and to the world. How many times is it 
that you have come to the Grotto of Massabielle, my little 
one? 

BERNARDETTE: This is the fifteenth time. Was it not fif- 
teen times you asked me to come? Oh, my lovely Lady, I 
could come fifteen times a day — fifteen times an hour — 
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I love you so much — but I do not know who you are. You 
have never told me. Oh, will you have the goodness to tell 
me who you are, and what is your name? [Our Lady smiles. | 

BERNARDETTE | falling to knees|: Oh, please, tell me who 
you are! 

[Our Lady smiles again. | 

BERNARDETTE: Oh, dear, dear Lady, I entreat you to tell 
me your name — oh, you must — 

[During Bernardette’s appeal, the Blessed Virgin places her 
rosary upon her right arm, folds her hands, and lifts her eyes 
to heaven. | 

Our Lapy: I am the Immaculate Conception! 

[Procession of choir boys carrying lighted candles, and 
singing. | 

Suggestions 

Grotto. Grotto can be made of heavy gray paper, stuffed 
to give the appearance of huge rocks; frame of wood 8 feet 
high and 5 feet wide. Blessed Mother stands in this on a 
bench about 4 feet high, which is also covered with gray 
paper in form of rocks. The huge rock forming the right side 
of the Grotto is so constructed that salt may be poured from 
the inside of it through an opening, to represent the water 
flowing from the revealed Fountain of Lourdes. Lighting on 
the stage should be dim. 

Costumes. Our Blessed Lady wears a very long white 
gown made rather loosely with round neck, and having long, 
full sleeves; a light-blue girdle overlaps in front and falls 
nearly to the bottom of skirt. A soft white veil, about three 
yards, is draped on her head and hangs gracefully over her 
shoulders. She carries a long golden rosary. The beads for 
this may be made from a preparation of flour, plaster paris, 
and water, shaped and shellacked, and when dry, gilded. If 
strung on a heavy white cord they give a pretty effect. Ber- 
nardette wears a French-peasant costume and carries rosary 
beads. On the stage near her is a bundle of twigs. Chorus of 
boys wears black cassocks, white surplices, and carries lighted 
candles. 

Music. “Hail, All Hail, Great Queen of Heaven!” (St. 
Gregory Hymnal, page 78.) 


The Light of the World 


By a Sister of Mercy 


Scene I 

Time: Forty days after the birth of Christ.* 

Place: Vestibule of the Temple. The rear wall is plain; in 
the center of it is a small window, below which is a small 
bench. The space between rear wall and front of stage should 
be narrow to indicate that it is only a passageway to the 
Temple. The left entrance is to the outside; the right to the 
Temple. As curtain rises, Veronica and Rachel, children of 
about eight or ten, are seen sitting on the bench and twisting 
green around the stems of artificial flowers. 

Characters: The Blessed Mother, St. Joseph, Anna (the 
Prophetess), Veronica (a child of eight or ten), Rachel her 
playmate, Rebecca. 

VERONICA: Hast done thy Golden Deed today, Rachel? 

RACHEL: Yea, I have done many. As Anna, the Prophetess, 
spun the cloth for the new veil, I picked up the threads which 
she did drop. 

Veronica: And I, not one. I’ve watched and watched, but 
not one chance have I had this day. Didst hear Anna say ‘this 
morning, ‘““Watch sharply today, little ones, ye may see the 
Light of the World this day.” What thinkest thou she meant 
by those strange words? 

RACHEL: The sun, no doubt, for is it not the sun that 
giveth light to the world? 


*Feast of the Purification, B. V. M., February 2, 1934. 


| Anna enters from the left; she must wear heavy veil or 
mantle which is wet, to show that she has come in from rain. 
The children do not see her until she speaks. They stand to 
speak to her. | 


ANNA: Yea, little one, "Tis the Son who giveth light to 
the world. 

VERONICA: But the sun doth not shine today, Anna. It 
rains so heavily that I dare not venture forth, e’en for a 
chance to perform my Golden Deed. Tell me, good Anna, hast 
thou naught for me to do? 

ANNA: Yea, little one, watch till thou seest the Son, the 
Light of the World. Once thou hast seen It, let It not fade. 
Keep the Image forever in thy heart. But I must return to 
my duties. [Exit right. ] 

VERONICA: Such strange words! Let us see if the sun doth 
shine now. [Runs to left and looks out.| Nay, it rains still. 
Here come a man and a woman with a Child. They must be 
poor folk, for they carry the offering of the poor — two turtle 
doves. Mayhap, I can do my Golden Deed now. 

[Enter St. Joseph and Blessed Mother carrying Infant. 
Veronica has returned to bench, but jumps up again as she 
sees them enter. | 

VERONICA: Oh! the beautiful Babe! May I kiss Him, 
Sweet Lady? 

Mary: Yea, little one, but first let me wipe His little Face. 
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It rained so hard that I could not shield Him, try as I might. 

Veronica: O please let me do it. "Twill be my Golden 
Deed for today. 

Mary: A Golden Deed in truth, dear child. Some day 
‘twill be repeated, then shalt thou have thy reward. 

[Veronica wipes the Infant’s Face with her veil, kisses the 
Child. Mary and Joseph pass on to the Temple. | 

RacHEL: The older folk speak a strange language today, 
Veronica. What thinkest thou the Fair Lady meant? 

VERONICA: I know not. But come, I have a new story to 
tell blind Miriam. 

| As they gather up their flowers, curtain falls. | 


Scene II 
Time: The first Good Friday. 
Place: Room in Veronica’s house. There should be a 


balcony or wide window in the rear. Left entrance is from 
street. In the center of the stage is a table with two chairs. 
At right of window is a chest. 

Characters: Veronica, now a middle-aged woman. Rebecca, 
her sister. 

[As curtain rises, Veronica is seen siiting at table, sewing. 
Rebecca enters with market basket on arm. | 

VERONICA: What news didst thou gather at the market- 
place, sister mine? 

Resecca: News? The same from everyone's lips. "Tis of 
the Nazarene they speak. 

VERONICA: Meanest thou Jesus of Nazareth, the car- 
penter’s Son? 


Renecca: Yea, ’tis He. 
Veronica: And what of Him? 
REBECCA: It seems He hath been arrested and tried for 


sedition. Pontius Pilate hath condemned Him to death. 

VERONICA: Was it not He who cured the blind man and 
the man sick of the palsy? And was it not He who raised 
to life the daughter of Jairus? 

Resecca: The same. 

VERONICA: Wherefore do they put Him to death? 

Resecca: I know not. The city is crowded with strangers 
and His name is on every tongue. He is to be crucified on 
Calvary. The procession is formed, and even now, methinks 
I hear the shouts of the mob. Dost hear them, Veronica? 

VERONICA: Yea, the sounds draw nearer. Let us watch 
from the balcony. 

[They go to balcony or window. Sounds of the tumult grow 
louder and louder. | 

VERONICA: See the mob approach. There are three crimi- 
nals, Rebecca. Which is Jesus? 

Resecca: The Third. Oh! He 
They pull Him up again. 

VERONICA: See, Rebecca, He turns. He is looking at us. 
Oh, His Face is all bruised and torn. O Rebecca I must do 
something for Him. 

| Veronica runs out left. Rebecca remains at window, or 
balcony. | 

ReBEccA: Oh, she will be knocked down by the horses. No, 
she gains the other side. She has pushed her way to the side 
of the Nazarene. She wipes His face with her veil. He holds 
it to His face a moment, then smiles at her as He returns it 
to her. The soldiers push her aside and drag Him on. 

[She runs to door at left.] 

Resecca: Art hurt, Veronica, speak! 

VERONICA: Hurt, Rebecca? Look [she holds up veil on 
which is imprinted the Image of the Sacred Face]. Oh, when 
I wiped His face He looked at me with a smile of such in- 
effable sweetness that my soul was flooded with light. It 
seemed to me that the light of the whole world illumined me 
then. Rebecca, Rebecca, I remember now. Long ago when I 
was a little girl, I was in the Temple, one day, when a sweet 
Lady entered bringing a Babe to be presented to the Lord. 
The little one’s face was wet with rain. I wiped it with my 


falls beneath the cross. 
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veil and called the act my Golden Deed. The Lady told me 
that some day I should repeat the act and then I should have 
my reward. Today, her words have been verified and I have 
had my reward indeed. But wait, I shall get the veil I used 
so long ago. “Tis among my treasures, I could not bear to 
part with it. 

[Soft music as she hands Rebecca the veil and goes to 
chest from which she takes a smaller veil. On this she sees 
for the first time the image of the Divine Child, the “Light 
of the World.” A colored picture cut out and pasted on soft 
material will do. | 

VERONICA: Look, Rebecca, look! Another miracle: "Tis He 
the same. The Divine Babe — truly the Light of the World 

| Music louder as they both kneel each holding a veil toward 
audience. | 
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DIOCESAN EXAMINATIONS IN RELIGION 
New York: Grade 4A 
Part I. Answer on This Paper 
PRONE OE SUNOS a ccs hs eed as hhach Chea Se haw See a awe kanes. 
1. Write Yes or No after each statement. 
(a) Is grace necessary to salvation?................ (b) Was 


(c) Does the Incarnation 
(d) Is 


(g) Did our Blessed Lady send the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles ? (h) Were we redeemed by God, the 
PEE tare cas (i) Are there ten Sacraments?.......... 


2. Put an X before the best answer. 
a) In the story of the Lost Sheep: 
censeats The Shepherd went in search of the sheep that 
strayed away. 
cones The Shepherd did not bother about the sheep. 
oe The sheep went in search of the shepherd. 
b) In the story of the Ten Lepers: 
a Sanches Nine came back to thank our Lord. 
.......All came back to thank our Lord. 


‘ieceee One came back to thank our Lord. (10) 
3. Complete these two statements: 
The lesson that I learn from the story of the Ten Lepers is 
The story of the Lost Sheep teaches me 
(10) 
4. Fill in the words that are missing: 
Our Lord was born on............ ; He was baptized in the 
BES 6c euch bee Dita shah sews ; He instituted the Holy 
Eucharist on............; He still lives with us in the 
ee (10) 
5. Fill in the words that are missing. 
Pe OR MENS boc bn dink vie ook Seas wae dea eMe Eee E 
(10) 
Part II. Answer Four Questions 
Answer on Paper Given You by the Teacher 
6. Write the words of the Sign of the Cross. (10) 
7. Write Two sentences about One person named below: (10) 
Ruth Samuel Solomon 
8. Why do you like to receive our Lord in Holy Communion? 
(10) 


9. Write two things you could tell your younger brother or 
sister about our Blessed Lady. (10) 

(Above question 10 is printed a picture of Christ blessing the 

children.) 

10. In this picture Jesus is blessing little children. Look at the 
picture and then write the answers to these questions: (10) 
a) What do you think the child at Jesus’ knee is saying? 
b) If you were in this picture, what would you ask Jesus to 

do for you? 
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A Meditation for this Month 
AN ANTHEM OF EARTH 

What is this Man, thy darling kissed and cuffed, 

Thou lustingly engender’st, 

To sweat, and make his brag, and rot, 

Crowned with all honour and all shamefulness? 

From nightly towers 

He dogs the secret footsteps of the heavens, 

Sifts in his hands the stars, weighs them as gold-dust, 

And yet is he successive unto nothing 

But patrimony of a little mould, 

And entail of four planks. Thou hast made his mouth 

Avid of all dominion and all mightiness, 

All sorrow, all delight, all topless grandeurs, 

All beauty, and all starry majesties, 

And dim transtellar things; — even that it may, 

Filled in the ending with a puff of dust, 

Confess — ‘It is enough.’ The world left empty 

What that poor mouthful crams. His heart is builded 

For pride, for potency, infinity, 

All heights, all deeps, and all immensities, 

Arrayed with purple like the house of kings, — 

To stall the grey-rat, and the carrion-worm 

Statelily lodge. Mother of mysteries! 

Sayer of dark sayings in a thousand tongues, 

Who bringest forth no saying yet so dark 

As we ourselves, thy darkest! — Francis Thompson. 
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The Nature and Dignity of Man 

There is one result of Catholic education that we 
ought to expect as inevitable, and that is a self-con- 
sciousness of the worth and dignity of the individual 
as such, and the permeating influence of it in every act 
of the Catholic’s life. And yet it would be presumptuous 
to assume that for many Catholics trained in Catholic 
schools such a result is inevitable. 

What an exhilarating thing life is to the Catholic 
who really believes he is a son of God, “born not of 
blood, nor of the will of flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” ‘The vision of seeing the trivialities of the 
world, even its thrills and great moments sub specie 
aeternitatis, contributes greatly to the composure of 
the individual’s life, a great sense of proportion and 
equilibrium. Even suffering, pain, and disaster are un- 
derstood and mastered. 

Where man is conceived of merely as biological en- 
tity, social animal, or thinking machine, there is no 
adequate conception of what man and human life are. 
Life is alternately thrill and ennui. It zigzags its way to 
the end, somehow or other. It lacks outlook. It lacks 
control. It lacks a principle of organization. 

The Psalmist said that man is made a little lower 
than the angels, that he is crowned with all honor and 
glory. Perhaps even more significant is the statement 
that God sets him over all the works of His hands, and 
that all things are subject to him. And yet we see the 
things of the world, used so that man forgets God. They 
become ends instead of means. Man’s vision is not a 
Pisgah vision. Creatures do not lead man to God, nor 
to a promised land. He has lost all vision of those 
places where “moth and rust do not corrupt and where 
thieves do not break through and steal.” Things for 
him are in the saddle. Riches are everything; or fame; 
or position ; or prestige; or even notoriety ; or flattery ; 
or adulation. Or perhaps a championship of this or 
that; a medal for this or that; an honorary degree for 
this or that; a knighthood in this or that order. For 
these things men give a life—and a human soul. 
Things that were made subject to him have mastered 
him. He has lost his sense of proportion. Means have 
become an end. Creatures have taken the place of the 
Creator in human life. 

Catholics ordinarily do not have in their day-to-day 
life the permeating influence of a self-consciousness of 
their supernatural dignity. The ordinary Catholic does 
not fully realize he is bought with a great price; that 
God, in creating his human nature “didst wonderfully 
dignify it, and has still more marvellously renewed it.” 
He is not merely a “quintessence of dust,” in Hamlet’s 
phrase, but is destined, if he will, for the places which 
were prepared from the foundation of the world. ff 
these conceptions were general, the day-to-day life of 
the Catholic would be taken out of the rut, routine 
would be translated into ritual, the little tragedies of 

life would be prefiguration of a spiritual progress, life 
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would not be dull, or drab, or an imposed burden, but a 
spiritual adventure in human love, in neighborliness, in 
social service and in Divine Love. 

And while we are in this mood let us contemplate 
ind meditate again upon Pope Pius X’s Encyclical on 
the Education of Christian Youth: 

The proper and immediate end of Christian education is to 
odperate with divine grace in forming the true and perfect 
Christian; that is, to form Christ Himself in those regenerated 
iy baptism, according to the emphatic expression of the Apos- 
le: “My little children, of whom I am in labor again, until 
Christ be formed in you.” For the true Christian must live a 
upernaturai life in Christ: “Christ who is your life,” and 
lisplay it in all his actions: ‘That the life also of Jesus may 
e made manifest in our mortal flesh.” 

For precisely this reason, Christian education takes in the 
vhole aggregate of human life, physical and spiritual, intellec- 
ual and moral, individual, domestic and social, not with a 
iew of reducing it in any way, but in order to elevate, reg- 
ilate, and perfect it, in accordance with the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. 

Hence the true Christian, product of Christian education, 
is the supernatural man who thinks, judges, and acts con- 
stantly and consistently in accordance with right reason il- 
lumined by the supernatural light of the example and teaching 
of Christ; in other words, to use the current term, the true and 
finished man of character. 

—E. A. F. 
Codes and Education 


We shall from time to time discuss the major moral 
and social effects of the new organization of industry 
which the NRA is promoting. 

Today we should like to pass on to every Catholic 
school an educational suggestion that will help make 
our instruction in all grades of school significant, that 
will give whatever vocational training we give an air 
of reality, and that will help to make vocational guid- 
ance —or, if you choose, as we do, the educational 
guidance for vocation — fruitful in the social order in 
transition. It is the educational use of the rich cur- 
riculum material which the codes of fair competition 
now being approved by the NRA contain. 

These codes give as no other material can give, the 
actual industrial situation as it was in the days of 
rugged individualism —a competitive price-cutting 
warfare between industrialists that gave no quarter 
whatever. Workingmen and workingwomen were fre- 
quently made to bear the burdens of this price warfare. 
These conditions are revealed in the lists of unfair 
practices in the codes. 

The approach to the new industrial days is indicated 
in the implied lists of fair practices, so far as other 
employees are concerned, and in decent conditions of 
employment, hours, and wages, so far as labor is con- 
cerned. The recognition of moral, social, and human 
factors in the industrial situation is evident, and 
brought prominently to the foreground. 

If the children in all kinds of schools will acquire 
the facts and ideals that are at the basis of these codes, 
really understand them, and see their significance in 
social life, then the lessons of the depression will not 
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have been forgotten with the depression. And the tend- 
encies toward the new industrial day will have, at least 
in the next generation, the social power back of them 
to make them at least secure, if not permanent. 

This is a call to service for Catholic education 
all education. — E. A. F. 


for 


Catholics in Feudal America 

We realize the importance of mission effort in foreign 
countries, among alien peoples. One sees in every Amer- 
ican city at least hundreds of fallen-away Catholics, 
whom a welcoming hand or a kind word or an unofii- 
cial reception committee would help find “the way 
home.” 

But occasionally one does not realize the need for 
missionary efforts for understanding and brotherhood 

not to mention conversion — that exist in our own 
country. How many of us realized that such conditions 
as are suggested in the description below exist in our 
own country. 

The Cannons, makers of Cannon towels and other 
fabrics, have built a great industry and a city of which 
they are proud — the city of Kannapolis, the biggest 
unincorporated in America. The story is told in that 
wonder magazine, Fortune, for November, 1933. Two 
significant sentences are found in this account of a rem- 
nant of industrial feudalism. The account says: 

There is little else in Kannapolis except churches. But there 
are sixteen churches (including two for the town’s 3 
Negroes) representing every southern creed except the Cath- 
olic. There are no Catholics. 

We continue to read: 

The workers understand their superintendents because the 
superintendents come from their own people. They don't 
derstand Yankees, Catholics, or Communists: 
below niggers whom they do understand. 

What a problem in understanding or misunderstand- 
ing! How many places are there like Kannapolis in 
“free” America? How many communities are there not 
under such an industrial feudalism in free America 
where such tragic misunderstanding exists. Our social 
educational problem is immense. 

What an alien tongue The Reconstruction of the 
Social Order would be in that benighted environment. 
but how much it needs it! — E. A. F. 


all of these rate 


St. Paul Formulated End of Education 

What is the end of education? How shall it be for- 
mulated ? We know many forms, but is there a better 
series of statements as a formulation of the educational! 
end than the series of statements in the Gospel of the 
Twenty-fourth Sunday after Pentecost ? (I Col. ix. 14. 

Is not the end or aim of education “to be filled with 
the knowledge of the will of God in all wisdom and 
spiritual understanding” ? 

Is not the end or process of education “to walk 
worthy of God, in all things pleasing, being fruitful in 
every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of 
God” ? — E.A.F. 
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J. R. Herbert, in the Vernon Gallery 
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Practical. Aids for the Teacher 


The author of the best contribution to this department each month will receive a check for $5. 
Others will be paid at space rates. 





A Simple Arithmetic Device 
Ethel Dailey 


Do you sometimes wonder how you can create a fresh in- 
terest in the already monotonous number facts or how you can 
find busy work in arithmetic which will not necessitate using 
valuable blackboard space? If you do and you like new ideas, 
then this is exactly the idea that will fit your need for a review 
of number facts. 

Give each child a 6-inch and a 7-inch square of any stiff 
paper, from which he can cut one circle with a 6-inch diameter 
and the other with a 7-inch diameter. After this is done, 
measure 1 inch from the center and draw a “window” 1 inch 
square. Fasten the two circles together at the center with a 
paper fastener, placing the larger one on top. Using a bright- 
colored crayon, write the number 1 on the space in the ‘“‘win- 
dow.” Then revolve the under circle enough to pass the 1 and 
write 2 in the “window” this time. Continue in this manner 
until the numbers from 1 to 10 have been written. This will 
arrange the numbers evenly for the children. On the larger 
circle numbers from 0 to 12 can be written, but not in con- 
secutive order. For the numbers on the larger circle, the grade 
will determine the spacing. It will also determine the uses to 
which the circles will be put, the lower grades using fewer 
numbers and numbers of smaller denomination. A good way is 
to notch the places where the numbers will go. 

The child shows a number at the window. This number be- 
comes the key number. For example, if 4 is shown at the win- 
dow in multiplication, then every number around the circle 
is multiplied by 4. 

A child’s sense of manipulation is satisfied by this device 
because each child is the proud possessor of his own handwork 
and it brings everyone in the group into active participation. 
Here is found a fresh interest for the somewhat tiresome drill 
of number facts. This little device serves also as a drawing 
lesson for the first three grades, utilizing their knowledge of 
measuring, drawing, and cutting. 





Dial for Arithmetic Drill—The dotted numbers are 
visible only through the window where “1” shows in 
the illustration 
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A Project on South America 
Sister M. Fridiana, O.S.F. 


During our summer school of 1933, the following project 
was worked out with great enthusiasm by the retarded pupils 
of Grade V. After having completed five lessons on the study 
of South America the children suggested the construction of 
a large floor map of this continent. A captain was chosen 
and each child was made responsible for one duty. Every 
necessity was supplied by the children. 

Four large sheets which had been dyed with laundry bluing 
and on which was sketched an outline map of South Amer- 
ica, were spread on the floor of the school auditorium. The 
map was then well covered with sand, taking care to show 
the beds of the principal rivers and lakes. Small bundles of 
growing weeds and grasses and trees made from construction 
paper, were planted in the sand to represent the Amazon 
jungle. 

Here also were placed animals cut out of cardboard and 
covered with an appropriate colored mixture of flour and 
salt. Hungry alligators could be seen lying in the rivers, boa 
constrictors climbing the forest trees, jaguars crouching in 
the branches ready to spring upon their prey —the tapir or 
the peccary, two forest animals much like the American pig. 

The Brazilian-Bolivian grasslands or savannahs and the 
pampas of Argentina were shown by growing grass cut short, 
thus contrasting with the tall wild growing grasses and weeds 
of the Amazon jungle. 

The pupils brought from home, products grown in the 
different countries of South America. Bananas, oranges. Brazil 
nuts, wheat, corn, and coffee beans were placed in their proper 
place of growth; rubber balls were used to represent the 
“hams” of rubber. 

Stiff-paper boats, laden with exports and imports, were 
anchored at the seaports. Ships, filled with coffee beans, were 
placed in the harbor of Santos. Others, filled with English 
coal, were seen in the Atlantic Ocean; others again, laden with 
corn, rice, and canned beef, were set in the port Rio de 
Janeiro, ready to leave for European markets. 

One major objective of our summer session was the cultiva- 
tion of good language habits. Our project in geography offered 
a splendid opportunity for the realization of this aim. The 
pupils were given various references, and encouraged to pre- 
pare a topic relative to South America. Prudent direction in 
the study of the chosen topics, prevented the old-fashioned 
memorizing of the material; at the same time. the pupils 
were required to follow the tenets of good language work in 
their descriptions and expositions of geographic facts. 

It was gratifying, indeed, to see the interest displayed by 
the members of the class. When arriving at school in the 
morning, there were always some to meet the teachers with 
the anxious questions: ““May I work at the map?” “Will you 
please hear my report?” and so forth. 

On the last day of summer school, the happy fifth 
graders assembled in the auditorium, and before an audience 
of about one hundred teachers, the captain of the group led 
his classmates on a trip through South America. As he pointed 
out the various features of the floor map, he called on in- 
dividuals to step forward and relate what they had studied 
Here is the list of the topics: 


1. Description of the voyage from New York to Para. 
2. General physical features of South America. 
3. A trip on the Amazon River. 
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4. Description of the port “Para.” 

5. The Amazon jungle. 

o. The animals of South America. 

7. At the rubber camp. 

8. The Amazon home. 

9. How people live in the Amazon Valley. 

10. Easy life in the tropics. 

11. The gathering of rubber. 

12. The making of rubber “hams.” 

13. How Brazil serves the world. 

14. The future of Argentina. 

After the well-prepared topics had been related, the cap- 
tain presented ‘the following questions to the class: 

List of Questions 

Locate South America with reference to North America. 

Who can bound South America? 

In what zones is South America? 

Name the three largest rivers. 

To what ocean do the longest rivers of South America 
flow? 

What large river valley is partly in the south temperate 
zone? 

What are the pampas? 

How large is the Amazon valley? 

What proves that its rainfall must be heavy? 

What winds bring rain to this valley? 

Give reasons why few white people have settled in the 
Amazon Valley. 

What are the Amazon forests called? 

Can you think why the redman here leads the life of a 
savage? 

Name some products of the Amazon Valley. 

Which is the largest country of South America? 

Name a long, narrow country of South America. 

What two countries have no seacoast? 

Can you think how Ecuador obtained its name? 

For whom is Bolivia named? For whom Columbia? 

Why were the countries of the Andes settled mainly from 
the west coast? 

Why are the chief cities here in the mountains? 

Why is the eastern side of Peru damp, and the western 
coast of the same country dry? 

To which country would you go for-silver and rubber? 

Name articles made from rubber. 

What product of Chile is most important in time of war? 

For what else is saltpeter used? 

What should you expect to see in steamships going away 
from Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina? 

Where did California get its first tree which produces the 
famous seedless California oranges? 

What language is spoken in most of the South American 
countries? 

What is the “Christ of the Andes’? 

Then, each child in turn rose and gave one of the follow- 
ing statements which he had selected as being of special 
importance. 

At the cities of Para and Manaos, the people talk of 
rubber, rubber all day long. 

The biscuits or “hams” of rubber piled up in the ware- 
houses at Para are larger than your head. 

The llama, an animal, which was domesticated by the 
Indians of the Andes, has a head like that of a camel, a body 
like that of a sheep, and feet like those of a deer. 

In the streets of Manaos are trolley cars that were built 
in St. Louis and brought down in sections. 

In the Amazon basin men are required to wrap themselves 
in mosquito netting if they are to get any sleep, for the whole 
Amazon buzzes night and day with mosquitos and other biting 
insects. 

The smoke of burning palm nuts that dries rubber is so 
strong that sometimes it makes the men blind. 
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A Church and Monastery in Sao Paulo.—We do not 

know South America as we should. Sao Paulo has more 

than its coffee-shipping facilities. This church of the 

Benedictines is said to be one of the finest in the 
Western Hemisphere* 


The coffee tree is very different from the rubber tree; it 
loves the cool, well-drained mountainside rather than the hot, 
damp lowland in which rubber trees grow. 

The coffee berries look like red cherries. 

Coffee plantations are frequently far back in the mountains, 
but two sacks can be placed on a mule’s back and thus trans- 
ported to the boat landing or the railroad station. 

The first steamer on Lake Titicaca is said to have cost its 
weight in silver, because men had so much trouble getting it 
ever the high Andes. It was carried in sections on the backs 
of mules that had to climb along narrow valleys. Once a mule 
fell from a cliff and his load was lost. Then the steamer 
had to wait months to be finished until new pieces came all 
the way from England. 

Brazil is larger than the United States and France together 

In Argentina and Uruguay we find Italian and Spanish 
immigrants using American farming machinery and cultivat- 
ing large fields of wheat, corn, and alfalfa. 

Buenos Aires, the capital of Argentina, is a rich and pros 
perous city with many fine buildings, and with nearly as 
many people as Chicago. 

A little Indian boy whose father works in a nitrate plant 
in Northern Chile saw but one rain in his life, and there was 
not enough of it to wet his clothes. 

If you want to see cabbage or lettuce grow rapidly, scatter 
a thimbleful of nitrate or saltpeter on the damp ground 
around the plants. 

Instead of saying, “I will meet you at four o’clock to 
morrow,” people living near the equator, say, “I will mee! 
you after the rain,” or “before the rain.” 


*The picture is reproduced from The Church in the South American Re 
publics, by Rev. Edwin Ryan. Bruce Pub. Co., Milwautee. 
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Santiago, the capital of Chile, is a larger city than Wash- 
ington, D. C. It is connected with Buenos Aires by the only 
railroad that crosses the Andes. 

The captain closed the interesting lesson by calling out: 
“All aboard for the U. S. A.,” whereupon the class answered: 
“Rah, rah, rah, for the U. S. A.,” “Rah, rah, rah, for Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

The value of the project exceeded all expectations. It served 
to motivate the English work for our summer school; it 
taught the children much of South America’s service to the 
world; it was a demonstration of what can be done with 
retarded pupils, and it made an interesting souvenir of our 
summer-school days of 1933. 


A Holy-Year Project 


for Primary Grades 
Sister M. Andrea, S.P. 


Introduction 

An exnianation of the Holy Year. 

1. Why celebrated. 

2. Need of reparation at the present time. 

3. Need of God’s especial help at the present time. 

4. The good that chil- 
dren’s prayers and penances 
will bring to the world. 

5. How chldren can do 
their part. 


The Sand Table 

Arranged to represent the 
Way of the Cross. On the 
blackboard may be drawn 
a scene representing Jeru- 
salem. Palm trees cut from 
construction paper are 
placed at intervals on the 
table. Near one end the 
sand is piled to represent 
Mount Calvary and at a 
short distance from it 4 
garden is represented for the 
burial scene. Miniature pic- 
tures of the Stations are 
mounted on cardboard and 
made to stand by means of 
an easel back. These are 
placed in order from the 
first to the eleventh as for 
the elevation representing Mount Calvary. On top of this 
elevation a crucifixion group is placed and near it a Pieta 
or the Thirteenth station. Going toward the garden a burial 
group may be placed, while in the garden is a representation 
of the tomb. (Crucifixion groups, etc., may be taken from 
catalogs of any statuary company, pasted on cardboard, cut 
out and colored.) 


Correlated Subjects 


Christian Doctrine: 

1. Daily talk by the teacher on some phase of the Passion. 

2. Pupils endeavor to find the lesson our Lord wished to 
teach us. 

3. Pupils decide on some act of reparation to be performed 
that day. 


Language 
1. Conversational talks about the Holy Land. 
2. Reproduction of the talks given at the Religion period. 
3. Telling of the opportunities which occurred for the prac- 
tice of little acts of mortification. 
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4. Picture Study: Various pictures of the Passion and 
Resurrection. 

5. Memorizing short poems about the Passion and Resur- 
rection. 

(Many appropriate poems may be found in Practical Aids 
for the Catholic Teacher, by Father Kirsch and Sister M. 
Aurelia. ) 

6. Stories: Legend of the Crossbill. 

Legend of the Passion Flower. 

Legend of the Good Thief (when a baby). 

7. Making a Booklet: Pictures of the Passion and Resur- 
rection are cut from old catalogs. These the pupils paste on 
composition paper and write under them the thoughts sug- 
gested by them. (This work may be done at home and thus 
the parents may become interested. ) 


Arithmetic 

1. Finding how many inches and feet of cardboard 
will be required to make the trees and mounts for the 
Stations. 

2. Finding how many 
length can be cut from 
length. 

3. Finding how many mounts of a given width can be cut 
from a piece of cardboard 
of a given width. 


trees and mounts of a given 


a piece of cardboard of a given 


Spelling 
Such words as scourging, 
agony, etc.. which the pu- 
pils will be likely to use in 
their booklets. 
Writing 
Practicing for correct 
formation of the letters and 
for neatness in order to 


have the booklets look as 
nice as possible. 


Drawing 
and Construction 


1. Making the mounts for 
the Stations. 


2. Cutting and coloring 
palm trees. 

3. Designing an appro- 
priate cover for booklet. 


Coloring of booklet cover. 


SOURCE MATERIAL ON INDIANS 

The following material may be secured free from the U. S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 

Bibliography of Indian and Pioneer Stories for Young 
Folks 

Indian Wars and Local Disturbances in the United States, 
1782-1898 (No. 14) 

Cliff Dwellings (No. 16) 

Mounds and Mound Builders (No. 

Indian Citizenship (No. 20) 

Indian Tribes in the United States (No. 23) 

Indian Reservations (No. 24) 


18) 


LIBRARY HELPS 
The American Library Association has just issued a new edition 
of Simple Library Cataloging, also a new edition of Fargo’s The 
Library in the School. The latter book reflects present-day trends 
in school-library administration, training, budgeting, librarian’s 
load of work, etc. 





A Catholic Way to Celebrate 


St. Valentine’s Day 
By a Sister Servant, I.H.M. 


Have you ever seen the disappointed looks on children’s 
iaces when for one reason or another you have had to refuse 
them the traditional “Valentine Box”? For certain good 
reasons the writer's class once had to be refused this favor, 
and something had to be done to soothe both teacher’s and 
pupils’ feelings; for even twenty years of teaching have not 
been able to harden me enough not to “make up” when a 
seemingly legitimate request has to be denied. In this case 
the substitute was voted the “best ever,” and now it always 
supplants the old way. 

It was real fun to see the sad lines vanish from the youthful 
faces, and smiles and enthusiasm take their place as the 
plan was unfolded. We knew that the only way to celebrate 
the feast of the kind old saint was to make others happy, so 
we would play we were companion saints in heaven with him 
and send loving messages to our protégés on earth. The 
protégés were to be the pupils of the other eighth grade in 
the school, and were to be our guests during the English period 
en St. Valentine’s day; but, of course, they were not informed 
of the nature of the celebration. 

The list of names of the guests was obtained, and each 
host pupil drew the name of a guest whose patron saint he 
or she was to represent. We had one pupil more than the 
guest class, so she was chosen to be the messenger angel to 
deliver the “heavenly” valentines. And heavenly is the right 
adjective to use. 

A gold-paper crown, cardboard wings covered with crépe 
paper and tinsel, and a sheet prettily draped over the ordinary 
school dress, transformed our chosen one into a very beautiful! 
angel. Her task was to write an address explaining the aim 
and meaning of our little program, and to make a “leather” 
bag of brown paper to carry her messages. 

The next task was for each pupil to study the life of the 
saint to be impersonated, and to write a short verse embody- 
ing the life motto or some noted virtue of the patron. Little 
characteristics of the protégé were also alluded to. In the 
few cases where the guest bore no saint’s name, the host 
sent a message from the Sacred Heart of our Blessed Mother. 
Of course, the teacher helped freely in the making of the 
verses. 

Then came the making of the valentines. A doubled heart- 
shaped valentine with scalloped edges was cut from red con- 
struction paper. Then smaller hearts were cut from white 
paper and pasted with little paper “springs” to the red one. 
Some of the white hearts were cut out in the center leaving 
about one eighth of an inch inside the edge. Others were left 
solid and flower “scrap” pictures pasted on. Next. an inner, 
double, heart-shaped sheet was made and fastened with baby 
ribbon. Others were left single and secured with tiny paper 
fasteners. The message was written on the inner sheet. The 
few pupils who could not make presentable ones were ably 
assisted’ by the more skillful ones. When the valentines were 
finished, they were really very neat and pretty. 

In some cases it was difficult to find much about the patron, 
and so verses of a general nature had to be used. In the 
verses which follow, those not accompanied by a saint’s name 
are of this sort, and any patron’s name may be signed. 

Though I dwell in realms above, 
You're still the object of my love; 
If purity you'll keep in mind, 
My strong protection you shall find. 
(St. John, the Evangelist) 


A deed of kindness done through grace 
Won for me the picture of Christ’s Face. 
Do you do deeds of kindness then, and gaze 
Upon His Countenance through Heaven’s days? 
(St. Veronica) 
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Treasures lost, by me are found; 
For to One Great Treasure my heart was bound. 
If you love me, for you I'll find 
Spiritual treasures of every kind. 





aed 


(St. Anthony) 





ieee, 







If my love you fain would seek, 
Be you ever mild and meek. 


Rater eRe Ee 


(St. Francis de Sales) 


This message is from one 
Who'll love you even after life is done. 


On earth below, in heaven above, 
You can count on my protecting love. 


Neither above nor below the heavens blue, 
Will you ever find a friend more true. 


From the glorious heights above, 
I ever gaze on you with love. 


Never shall we part, 
If you study my heart. 


Humility and meekness sweet 
Within my heart forever beat; 
Its love for you will never end, 
If toward these, too, your life shall tend. 
(The Sacred Heart) 


If you love me as I love you, 
You'll never find a friend more true; 
I'll teach you God to love at every breath, 
And then I’ll comfort you in death. 
(St. Barbara) 


Throughout eternity by my side, 
In heaven’s bliss may you abide! 


My example is for thee, 
Let thy imitation be for me. 


Communion sweet, in spirit even, 
I found a true foretaste of heaven. 
(St. Matilda) 


My country was right dear to me; 
I proved this well in dire calamity. 
Do thou thy country hold most dear, 
And pray for it while far and near. 
(St. Genevieve) 


If my heart you better learn 

To my Son you'll ever turn. 

If your heart to ours you closely bind, 

Our love and strong protection you shall find. 
(Your Blessed Mother) 


Study and prayer and quiet 
Kept my mind from running riot; 
If wisdom true you also seek, 
Study well and rarely speak. 
(St. Catherine of Alexandria) 


Roses never-fading and very sweet, 
I'll scatter all about your feet. 
(The Little Flower) 


Study my life and you shall see 
How blessed is humility. 
(St. Margaret of Sweden) 


Once flowers I sent from heaven sweet, 
That brought a sinner to Jesus’ Feet; 
If love for your faith you ever show, 
More flowers of souls for God will grow. 
(St. Dorothy) 


Be thou always unto others kind, F 
And a friend in me you'll ever find. writ 
(St. Elizabeth of Hungary) 
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BLESSED THOMAS MORE “He cultivates true piety with assiduity. . . . He has stated 

On another page of this issue of THE CaTHoLic ScHoot hours, in which he offers prayers to God which come from 
JoURNAL is a reproduction of a painting of Blessed Thomas the heart and are not mere ceremony. Such is More, even 
More and his daughter as the latter is visiting her father in a court.”! The Catholic Encyclopedia contains an excellent 
in prison. brief account of the life of this hero (Vol. XIV, page 689). 

Sir Thomas More, the distinguished lawyer, scholar, and The picture which we have reproduced is from an engraving 
first layman to hold the office of Lord Chancellor of England, by J. Outrim from a painting by J. R. Herbert which hangs 
was martyred under Henry VIII in 1535. He was beatified in the Vernon Gallery in England. 
by Pope Leo XIII in 1886. ees 

The following words of Erasmus, who was a bosom friend 1Quoted from The Stream of English Literature — George Carver, Sister 
of Blessed Thomas More, summarize the martyr’s character: M. Eleanore, Katherine Brégy. D. C. Heath and Company. 
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Student Tributes to Ancient Countries 


EGYPT 

Hail, land of fertile soil 
And works of ancient toil, 

Of ancient date. 
Old Nile, from which we see 
The source of trade for thee! 
O yes, commercially 

Thou art yet great. 


O thou who didst foresee 
A future life to be 

Beyond life’s years! 
The pyramids, which stand, 
And year, which thou didst plan, 
Lie in our golden band 

Of memories. 

Mary Jane Fox 


PHOENICIA 


O land of ancient ships 

And sailors e’er on trips, 
Phoenicia ! 

Land of the traders’ pride, 

Land of the purple dye, 

Beneath the sunny sky, 
Phoenicia ! 


In trading to and fro 
In ages years ago 

You did invent 
An alphabet quite short. 
You sailed from port to port 
And brought to royal court 

Purple raiment. 

Nellie Carrico 


PERSIA 


O Persia, what’s the news? 
A battle you did lose, 
But for our sake. 
If you had truly won, 
Our lives would be undone; 
And culture would have run 
Far from our wake. 


But when that king of old 
Sat on his throne of gold, 

His men dropped dead. 
The moments come and go, 
But Xerxes was too slow; 
The Greeks onward, O lo! 

Culture to spread. 

Mary Jane Fox 


Editor's Note. These tributes, submitted by Sister Mary Immaculate, were 
students of the first-year high school studying ancient history. The 


(Melody—“ America”) 


ASSYRIA 

Of thee we now do sing, 

Of all your cruel kings, 
Assyria old. 

In line of government 

We know you did invent 

More than mere ornament, 
Nought to be sold. 

Satrapies you have had 

Which proved to be no fad 
For ruling men. 

On taxes you did thrive, 

Too bloody were your lives, 

For peace you did not strive, 
Your fall came then. 

Rita Gloeckler 


PALESTINE 


Of Hebrews old now sing, 
Of David great, the king, 

Of Solomon. 
Commandments then they had, 
A thing to make them glad; 
But they were very sad 

In Babylon. 


A former shepherd lad 
Played on his harp so glad 

Lays of great fame. 
The Bible they did write 
Through aid of God’s clear light; 
And after sin’s dark night 

The Savior came. 

Rita Gloeckler 


GREECE 


Hail, land of culture rare! 

Enforced by Nature’s ware, 
Hellas, so fair! 

Thy noble work we praise, 

Thy statues fair we raise, 

And sing thy happy lays, 
Penned with choice care. 


All nations know thy worth, 
Thou land of culture’s birth, 
In ages yore. 
Land of fair nature’s bride, 
Land of the poet’s guide, 
Land of the sculptor’s pride, 
Beauty’s rich store. 
Nellie Carrico 


BABYLONIA 


An old, old land we meet, 
Astronomers we greet, 
Near Tigris old! 
Land of a garden rare, 
Built for a queen so fair, 
Built for a queen with care, 
Near Tigris old! 


Yes, Hammurabi old 
Compiled of laws a code 
The right to tell. 
Lawyers still take today 
Thoughts from this code so gray, 
Which, like the sun’s bright ray, 
Darkness dispel. 
Nellie Carrico 


LYDIA 


Hail Lydia to thee, 

The region near the sea, 
Country of old. 
Croesus, thy king of yore, 
Ne’er did he beg for more 
For there were in his store 

Nuggets of gold. 


Barter had had its day, 
To thee we now do pay 

Thanks for thy gift. 
Coinage thou didst invent; 
And now men do repent 
For coins in vain they spend; 

They know not thrift. 

Rita Gloeckler 


ROME 


All hail to thee, old Rome, 
The mistress of the dome 
And rounded arch! 
Your laws no tomb doth grace, 
Nor will men’s minds erase, 
But with the times keep pace, 
As e’er men march. 


Your laws will e’er remain 
The lawyer's trusted gain, 

Old law of Rome. 
Now near a wondrous dome 
There stands the Pope’s fond home 
In Rome, eternal Rome, 

Eternal Rome! 

Mary Jane Fox 


idea has much wider application. May these students continue to love their 
ancient history and to write. 





New Books of Value to Teachers 


Century Childhood Library 

1. Busy Childhood. Guidance through Play and Activity, by 
Josephine C. Foster, Ph.D., Cloth, 303 pp. $2. 

2. Happy Childhood. The Development and Guidance of 
Childhood and Youth, by John E. Anderson, Ph.D., 321 pp. $2. 

3. Healthy Childhood. Guidance for Physical Care, by Harold 
C. Stuart, M.D., 393 pp. $2. 

D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. Students’ edition. 

The authors, who all were members of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection, use the material gathered 
by this conference and make it available to parents and teachers in 
compact form. This was a splendid idea, since the ponderous report 
of the conference as issued is not available to a large number and is 
too extensive for references or topical studies. 

In Busy Childhood, Dr. Foster points out the importance of oc- 
cupation and play in education and describes in detail important 
activities. The sick child is not neglected and a section on home and 
school codperation is added. 

In Happy Childhood, Dr. Anderson discusses a variety of topics 
of more than ordinary importance. Among these are: simple habits; 
treatment of fear; security; love and affection; self-control and 
discipline; intelligence and knowledge; social behavior and esteem, 
etc. The methods are practical and the presentation of matter is 
clear and lively. 

In Healthy Childhood, Dr. Stuart shows how parents may assist 
the child in acquiring a healthy body and maintaining vitality. 
Many topics are treated and in an appendix, the more frequent 
diseases of children are described in simple language. 

Although the volumes constitute a series, each book is complete 
in itself and can be used independently. Each volume has in addi- 
tion to its own index, a brief combined index for all three volumes. 

The Childhood Library is popularly written and should be wel- 
come to teachers, parents, and all who are interested in children. 
For study as well as for reference purposes, the books are very 
recommendable. This, of course, does not imply that the reviewer 
approves of every statement found in the books, nor that every- 
thing without exception is acceptable to Catholics. Generally speak- 
ing, the series is well done. — Kilian J. Hennrich, O.M.Cap. 
Seventeen Crises in World History 

By Sister M. Fides Shepperson, Ph.D. Cloth, 238 pp. $3. Whittet 
and Shepperson, Richmond, Va. 

After a rapid survey of ancient history and an account of the 
glories of Memphis, Babylon, and Nineveh, comes the first crisis, 
the Battle of Marathon. The seventeenth crisis is the Battle of 
Waterloo. Each of the decisive battles is analyzed with many re- 
flections on their significance and many a wholesome lesson. 

The bewildered student seeking consolation against the deluge of 
blood that largely represents history will find in these pages what 
he has long sought. Sister Fides has succeeded as few other his- 
torians have done in preserving amidst the carnage of battle and 
human admiration for bravery and the sense of historical signifi- 
cance, the detached other-worldly attitude which can understand 
how good often comes out of physical evil. She never loses sight 
of the ultimate good and concludes by saying: “Sometime, no 
doubt, in our upward strivings we shall come at last into the 
penumbral light of the Christ who lived more than nineteen hun- 
dred years ago and is still ten thousand years ahead of our times.” 

We recommend this book for supplementary reading in high- 
school and college history classes and to any person seeking a brief, 
intensely interesting review of world history. 

Portraits and Personalities 

By Gamaliel Bradford, edited by Mabel A. Bessey. Cloth, 303 
pp., $1.08. Houghton Mitflin Company, Boston, Mass. 

The twelve biographies included in this collection for high 
schools are in order of their appearance: Washington, Benedict 
Arnold, Lincoln, Lee, Shakespeare, Joseph Jefferson, Florence 
Nightingale, Louisa Alcott, Napoleon, Theodore Roosevelt, Emily 
Dickinson, and Mark Twain. Seven of them were prepared for a 
book for high schools, but, as Mr. Bradford died before the task 
was completed, the editor has added five more from the author’s 
more general works. 

The author has concentrated upon the personality of his subjects 

without attempting a complete biography. His pictures of the 
better-known and simpler characters are good reading for the 


adolescent ; some of the more complex characters present difficulties. 
Here and there, in the latter, occur remarks that may suggest er- 
roneous philosophies of life to immature minds. We suggest that 
teachers read the book carefully and then decide how they should 
use it in their classes. 

There is an account of the author’s life, an introduction dealing 
with the value of biography and the manner of studying it, histor- 
ical notes, and a bibliography, all of which will be appreciated by 
teachers and students. 

Metropolitan Achievement Tests 

By R. D. Allen, H. H. Bixler, W. L. Connor, F. B. Graham, and 
G. H. Hildreth. Edited by J. S. Orleans. Complete batteries of 
tests for Grades 1 to 8 incl., with Supervisor’s Manual. World 
Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The complete system is divided as follows: Primary I for Grade 
1; Primary II for Grades 2 and 3; Intermediate for Grades 4, 5, 
and 6; Advanced for Grades 7 and 8. 

The series provides continuous, comparable tests for the full 
eight years of the elementary school in all major subjects. They 
have been very carefully prepared by experts and tried out for 
practicability and reliability. There are three forms for the primary 
grades and five for the middle and upper grades to provide for 
retesting from year to year. The Supervisor’s Manual gives com- 
plete information for interpreting and comparing the results of the 
tests and applying the results to the improvement of schoolwork 

Teachers and principals who have been seeking a complete, simple 
series will do well to send for specimen sets of these batteries oi 
tests. Specimen sets of the two primary batteries are 20 cents each 
those for intermediate and advanced grades are 25 cents each. 
Foreign Lands and Peoples 

By J. Russell Smith. Cloth, 398 pp., illustrated. $1.44. The John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

This is the sixth-grade book in Dr. Smith’s new “Single-cycle- 
plus” series. It deals with the countries of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The approach is psychological. The first region studied is the 
Eurasian grasslands peopled by tent-dwelling nomads. By studying 
such primitive and simple conditions first the student’s attention 
is fixed upon the beginnings of modern life and prepared to see 
the significance of more complicated features in other regions. 

The maps and illustrations of excellent quality are a distinct con- 
tribution to the value of the book and an important part of the 
teaching plan. Cross references bind all parts of the book, includ- 
ing the illustrations, into an organic whole. 

American Lands and Peoples, the fifth-grade book of the series, 
was reviewed recently in these columns. We recommend to geog- 
raphy teachers an examination of this series. 

John Martin’s Big Book 

Stories, poems, etc., for teachers’ aids, selected by Florence Hale. 
Octavo, illustrated. Educational Publishing Corporation, New York 
City. 

Primary teachers will find John Martin’s Big Book a valuable 
source of supply for stories and poems on many subjects and many 
lands. It will assist in nature study and in projects about Indians. 
Japan, Alaska, etc. It also contains many fairy tales, as. well as 
educational stories. 
20th Century Typewriting 

By D. D. Lessenberry and E. A. Jevon. Cloth, octavo, 300 pp.. 
illustrated. $1.48. South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

This is a second edition of a well-known successful textbook pro- 
viding a complete two-year course. Separate first- and second-year 
volumes are available at $1.20 each. The publishers state that the 
manuscript for this book was prepared two years ago and was then 
carefully edited, revised, printed in temporary form, and tried out 
in many schools. 

The authors call attention, among other features, to the purpo-e 
of the course; namely, to teach typewriting both for vocational 
and for private use. 

The basic features of the original text are retained and new de- 
velopments introduced. Among the outstanding features is the 
method of presenting the keyboard. New letters and characters are 
introduced one or two at a time and always in relation to the home 
keys. Action pictures rather than frequent keyboard diagrams he!p 
the pupil to visualize finger movements. 

(Concluded on page 8A) 
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Truly, a Precise Instrument/ 


Johnson thermostats have a background of nearly half a century's 
experience in design, manufacture and application. Like the rest 
of the devices which enter into complete Johnson Systems of Auto- 
matic Temperature Control, these instruments are built for precise 
service + + + Care is the watchword in the production of Johnson 
apparatus. For example, Johnson room thermostats are equipped 
with jewel bearings to insure uniform operation over a long period 
of time + + + Whatever the control problem — heating, ventilating, 
air conditioning—a Johnson System: is available to maintain the 
: desired conditions. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Main Office 


and Factory, Milwaukee, Wis. Branch offices in principa. ~.ties. 
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WE 00 OUR PART 


